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THE UNITED STATES BACKS THE LEAGUE 





O*X October 9—the day after Japanese planes 
bombed Chinchow—Secretary of State Stim- 
son sent to Prentiss Gilbert, the American Con- 
sul General at Geneva, a note which may be of 
historic importance. This note is particularly 
striking because it lays the foundation for full 
cooperation between the United States and the 
League in the maintenance of peace. In a re- 
markable tribute, Secretary Stimson declared 
that “the Covenant of the League of Nations 
provides permanent and already tested machin- 
ery” for handling disputes such as that between 
Japan and China. “It is most desirable,” he con- 
tinued, “that the League in no way relax its vigi- 
lance and in no way fail to assert all the pressure 
and authority within its competence” toward 
maintaining peace. Moreover, “on its part, 
the American government, acting independently 
through its diplomatic representatives, will en- 
deavor to reinforce what the League does... . 
By this course we avoid any danger of embarrass- 
ing the League in the course to which it is com- 
mitted.” 


During the next four days, the Department’s 
policy seemed to undergo a further development. 
On October 12 the State Department authorized 
Mr. Gilbert, if invited, to participate informally 
in the Council discussions beginning October 14. 


The Japanese representative, however, has ap- 
parently objected to the presence at the Council 
of a representative of a non-member state, and 
so,far Mr. Gilbert has not been invited to par- 
ticipate. This opposition shows the importance 
of working out some permanent basis of relation- 
ship between the United States and Geneva, so 
that our participation in the work of the Council 
will not be regarded as an affront to one of the 
states involved in a dispute. 


If the United States is to assist in the main- 
tenance of peace, it would be much better to work 
in full cooperation with the League than to act in 


complete independence of that body. Even under 
the policy followed in Stimson’s earlier note (Sep- 
tember 24),* there was a danger that the United 
States and the League might work at cross pur- 
poses, to the advantage of an aggressor. Un- 
certainty as to the American attitude partly ex- 
plains why the League Council did not adopt the 
Chinese proposal of September 25 to send a neu- 
tral commission to Manchuria. Had this com- 
mission been appointed, it is possible that the 
Chinchow incident might have been avoided and 
the existing tension relieved. Moreover, for the 
United States merely to “reinforce what the 
League does” without participating in the formu- 
lation of League policy would put this country in 
a disadvantageous position. Finally, as the State 
Department learned in its intervention in the 
Russo-Chinese dispute of December 1929, there is 
a danger that if a state acts alone to maintain 
peace, it will antagonize one or more of the dis- 
putants; on the other hand, if the League and 
the United States act together, a common front 
will be established, making failure less likely and 
protecting one state from being singled out by 
the aggressor as responsible for the intervention. 


In this crisis Japan is admittedly in a difficult 
position. Having originally declined League 
mediation, any Japanese ministry which now ac- 
cepted it would probably fall, for reasons of na- 
tional pride. Yet it is improbable that Japan 
would defy both the League and the United States. 
Far from being strengthened, the Japanese posi- 
tion in Manchuria would be weakened by such a 
policy. Barring a direct settlement with China— 
which still seems impossible—the only alternatives 
for Japan are either to withdraw its troops from 
the Chinese towns outside the railway zone in 
Manchuria or consent to the appointment of an 
international commission of inquiry to determine 
whether withdrawal would jeopardize Japanese 





*Cf. “The Manchurian Outbreak,” F. P. A. News Bulletin, Vol. X, 
No. 48, October 2, 1931. 



























lives. The Japanese contend that the withdrawal 
of troops is impossible on the ground that the 
Chinese government is either unable or unwilling 
to extend protection. They assert that the 
Nanking government is determined to drive 
Japan out of its leased zone in Manchuria, in 
violation of treaty rights. They insist that 
Japan cannot leave Manchuria because the con- 
tinued exchange of its raw materials for Japanese 
manufactures is essential to the existence of the 
Japanese people. 


Undoubtedly Japan can make out a strong case 
for its position in Manchuria and it advances 
evidence to show that the use of force in the 
recent incidents was necessary to protect Japa- 
nese interests. Nevertheless, so long as Japan 
refuses to submit this evidence to neutral inquiry, 
the outside world will assume that Japan is the 
aggressor, and this assumption, coupled with the 
continued occupation of Chinese towns by Japa- 
nese troops, will increase an extremist attitude 
in China. 

As the result of a courageous and far-sighted 
change in its foreign policy, Japan now holds a 
position in the world entirely different from that 
occupied at the time of the famous Twenty-One 
Demands in 1915. From being regarded as a 
“world menace,” Japan is looked upon as a leader 
in international cooperation. The Shidehara for- 
eign policy has won the admiration of the entire 
world. Yet because of the Manchurian crisis 
there is grave danger that Japan will lose this 
good-will. 


The issue at stake in Manchuria is broader than 
the interests of either China or Japan. The issue 
is whether the use of force by a great power in 
a comparatively weak country is to be submitted 
to some form of international control. Hitherto 
the United States has opposed outside mediation 
in its difficulties with Nicaragua, and Great Brit- 
ain has adopted a similar attitude in the case of 
Egypt. But if Japan consents to League media- 
tion, all the other great powers will necessarily 
be obliged to submit their future interventions 
to outside scrutiny. Upon the attitude of Japan 
may depend whether the world is to construct an 
edifice of enduring peace or whether it is to lapse 
into pre-war anarchy. 

RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


Hoover Defies the Navy League 
Coincident with the proposal for a one-year 
armaments truce adopted by the League of Na- 
tions Assembly on September 29,7; President 
Hoover served notice on big-navy advocates that 
American naval expenses must be reduced during 
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the next fiscal year. The administration program 
was announced following a campaign for new con- 
struction sponsored by the Navy League to bring 
the United States Navy up to the London Treaty 
levels and a request by the Navy Department for 
an increase in its budget for the year 1932-1933 
from $360,000,000 to $401,000,000—an increase 
of more than 10 per cent. President Hoover, on 
the other hand, has asked the Navy Department 
to reduce its budget to $340,000,000—a decrease 
of $20,000,000 over last year’s appropriation. In 
rejecting the budget increase asked by the Navy 
Department, President Hoover requested it to 
postpone the building of six of the eleven new 
destroyers authorized at the last session of Con- 
gress. 


The construction of ships now in process of 
building is not affected by the President’s pro- 
posal, however, and the funds for this purpose 
are actually increased. In the current budget 
$38,000,000 is allotted for the construction of 
seven 10,000-ton 8-inch-gun cruisers, three sub- 
marines and one aircraft carrier. Under the 
President’s program, work on all these ships will 
be continued, and, in addition, five new destroyers 
will be begun—at a total cost of approximately 
$65,000,000 during the next fiscal year, or $27,- 
000,000 more than this year. 


Despite postponement of new construction, the 
United States is faced with one of the largest 
naval budgets since the Washington Conference. 
To build up to the maximum levels of the London 
Treaty, as advocated by Senator Hale and Repre- 
sentative Britten, would require an additional out- 
lay of $750,000,000, and would increase the 
annual naval budget to more than $500,000,000 
within the next three years. Most of the other 
naval powers are facing a corresponding increase 
in their naval budgets while, at the same time, re- 
porting a mounting deficit. Under these circum- 
stances, the only hope for substantial relief from 
the burden of naval armaments lies in the adop- 
tion of a plan for further reductions in all naval 
establishments at the Disarmament Conference 
next February, or a five-year holiday as proposed 
by Senator Borah. W. T.S. 
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King Cotton Diplomacy, by Frank Lawrence Owsley. 
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+’*Marking Time in Geneva,’ F. P. A. News Bulletin, Vol. X, 
No. 49, October 9, 1931 
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